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CHURCH, STATE AND EDUCATION 


UR DOCTRINE of “the separation of church and 
state”’ needs rethinking. The founding 
fathers never intended that the state, including educa- 
tion, should be godless. On the contrary, they intended 
that all life should be godly. They saw that the church, 
becoming dominant, falls into coercions—such are the 
poisons of egocentrism—and they saw that the state, be- 
coming dominant, starts inquisitions and persecutions 
of its own; therefore they decreed a wise separation of 
function wherein the inevitable tensions between church 
and state might be reduced. They saw also the dangers 
from compulsive sectarianism, and knew that the 
atheist’s conscience also must be honored. But in all 
this they never even remotely favored a godlessless. 
The National Council of Independent Schools . . . is 
plainly right in its declaration: “‘The tradition of Ameri- 
can education derives from faith in God, faith in man, 
and the ideal of the widest educational opportunities 
for all. The source of our ultimate security and 
unity is an understanding of man’s position in relation 
to eternal reality and participation in the resources of 
faith. This is the spiritual heritage to which our chil- 
dren are entitled.—_GEORGE A. BUTTRICK, in Faith and 
Education, just published by Abingdon-Cokesbury, Nashville. 
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New Hymnal Needs “Grassroots” Thinking 





For Every Church, a Test 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

IT IS MY earnest hope and prayer that 
we will use the intervening period be- 
tween now and the publication of the 
joint Presbyterian hymnal in such a way 
as to accomplish two purposes: (1) the 
influencing of the actual composition of 
the hymnal, and (2) the conditioning of 
ourselves for its reception. 

A venture of this magnitude and signifi- 
cance should have a broad, “grassroots” 
base on which to rest. It is not enough 
for us lay people to have opinions about 
the book and to pray for those who laber 
on it. 

For all of us it should be a time of re- 
thinking our use of hymns: why do we 
sing at all? what is the story of Christian 
songs? what is our record as a local con- 
gregation, as individual Christians? 

In every church it should be the occa- 
sion of group study, in a sincere effort to 
understand the place and purpose of 
hymns in our religious life, and with a 
view to arriving at concrete suggestions 
for the consideration of the committees 
dealing with the new hymnal. 


SUPPOSE for a moment that every con- 
gregation should seek to “edit” a new 
hymnal as a practical means of breaking 
open this subject and working out a list 
of suggestions to pass on to the co-opera- 
tive committee, what results might we ex- 
pect? 

In the first place, the project would re- 
veal the inevitability of compromise in 
such an undertaking. No two people, even 
within the same congregation, would 
select identical lists of texts and tunes. 
This discovery would be of inestimable 
value in pointing up the difficulties of a 
joint committee seeking to satisfy the 
needs of many people in different denomi- 
national bodies, and in creating a sym- 
pathetic atmosphere for the reception of 
the book, 

In the second place, it would very 
quickly destroy the concept of a hymnal 
as a collection of songs we know or don’t 
know, like or don’t like, and unfold the 
complex nature of our hymnody in its re- 
lation to Scripture, theology, church his- 
tory, music, devotional literature, social 
action, and other areas of life. The re- 
sponsibility of selecting hymns that ade- 
quately express our total Christian faith 
and works would necessarily lead a con- 
gregation (or any smaller, representative 
group) to an appreciation of the fact that 
there are criteria which transcend per 
sonal preference in many instances. It 
would likewise bring to their attention 
the fact that every congregation, what- 
ever hymnal it is using, has its cwn 
hymnal, which is pitifully limited as a 
rule This could conceivably lead to the 
development of a program of increasing 
the hymn repertoire of the congregation. 

In the third place, the active interest 
and sense of responsibility generated by 
a congregational effort to compile a 
hymnal would lead, I believe, to a more 
constructive use of hymns in the homes 
of our people. Not until the hymnal Is a 
companion to the Bible in our daily iives 
can we expect to lift our congregational 
song to a level of vitality and sustain that 
level. 


THE MAKING of this new hymnal, in 
cooperation with other Presbyterian 
bodies, provides a natural and compelling 
situation in which to bring about a more 
thoughtful and creative attitude toward 
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our church song. We will move in on this 
situation and exploit it for Christ, if we 
are convinced it is worth the effort. 

A hasty glance at history should be 
enough to prove to us the close relation- 
ship between dynamic singing and relig- 
ious fervor. It is still possible, through 
our songs, to quicken our spiritual] life. 
And Christian song is forever a symbol of 
our faith. Remember the scene in “Quo 
Vadis,” when the singing of the martyrs 
produced such a profound and disturbing 
effect upon Nero? The fact that they 
could sing at such a moment was to him 
the capstone of their conviction and cour- 
age. What a power we could be in our 
world today if we were a singing church! 

NANCY WHITE (Mrs. J. N.) THOMAS. 
Richmond, Va. 


Navaho—Nava-Joe! 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

I rejoice with you in the honor that has 
come to THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
for “eminence in editorial writing.” It 
was richly deserved. 

I read your editorial (April 14) on the 
athletic situation at Navajo College (We 
called it Navaho; maybe we should have 
said Nava-joe!—Eds.) with deep interest 
and approval. It was not very difficult to 
locate the college on the inap. In writing 
that editorial you did a fine job and I hope 
that you will be able to keep it up. 





I like the letter by James Francis Miller 
in the April 28 OUTLOOK. He hit the nai] 
squarely on the head. Strength to your 
arm! ° 

I hope there is not going to be anything 
shady or misleading about all this 
(Wampum) business. A Christian college 
should be above reproach and should stand 
for the very highest standards of ethics, 
not only in the classroom but on the 
campus. 

NAME. 


Another Year for ‘‘Progress’’ 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

After the Program of Progress, what? 

If we had achieved our objective in the 
Program of Progress we might emulate 
Alexander and look for more worlds to 
conquer. But we fell far short of the goal 
in world missions. If we stop now the 
work will suffer greatly and the mission- 
aries will face disaster. The goal of four 
million dollars, set nve years ayo, was the 
minimum requirement. It was not for 
luxuries, but to replace buildings de- 
stroyed during the war and for new con- 
struction that could not be begun because 
of the war. And we are painfully aware 
of the de-valuation of the dollar since the 
war, The four million promised five years 
ago will not deliver the goods today. 

If we shut off the Program of Progress 
3/4 of a million short of the goal, the edu- 
cational work on the foreign field will not 
be “pitiful”; it will simply cease to exist. 
Let us therefore rise up and build and ex- 
tend tne effort for another year before 
saunching out On new endeavors. 

T. C. VINSON. 

Barstow, Texas. 





Government Provision for COs Is Explained 





‘*Work of National Importance’’ 
TO THE OUTLOOK: 


About two years ago a seminary profes- 
sor made the statement in my presence 
that the conscientious objector stood in 
direct violation of the scriptural com- 
mand: “let every soul be subject unto 
the higher powers.” 

This feeling expressed by a seminary 
professor pointed up to me very sharply 
the fact that our church, even the most 
informed people in it, are not aware of 
the provisions made by Congress itself for 
men who hold religious convictions pre- 
venting their service in the armed forces. 
This professor, I later discovered in con- 
versing with him, had never heard of 
Civilian Public Service which was set up 
by our government providing “work of 
national importance under civilian direc- 
tion” for conscientious objectors. Men in 
Civilian Public Service did not violate any 
laws nor defy any government, except the 
laws and government as conceived by that 
particular professor and many others. 

Furthermore, in discussing with other 
young men the whole matter of the Chris- 
tian view of war, I have found it generally 
true that most of our young men did not 
possess the barest information about con- 
scientious objectors during the last war, 
or any other war. Several of these young 
men have told me that if they had known 
of such a thing as “work of national im- 
portance under civilian direction” being 
provided by Congress, they would have 
seriously considered taking that position 
themselves, that is, the CO position. These 
things signify to me a need for informa- 
tion, It is in this interest I am writing 
to you, 

On February 20, 1952, President Truman 
signed the Executive Order which pre- 
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scribes the services of conscientious ob- 
jectors under the Selective Service Sys- 
tem. A full text of this Order signed by 
the President may be obtained from the 
National Service Board for Religious Ob- 
jectors, 1105 K Sst., N. W., Washington, 
D. C. A rough summary of the law fol- 
lows. The order is entitled: “Civilian 
Work in Lieu of Induction.” Appropriate 
civilian work is defined as employment by 
the United States government or by a 
State, Territory, or Possession of the U. S. 
Also approved is work under a non-profit 
organization, association, or corporation 
engaged in charitable activity for the im- 
provement of the public health or wel- 
fare. 
under the law. COs may volunteer for 
work approved by the Local Board after 
they have received classification as COs 
(Class I-O), or they may wait for induc- 
tion into such work. A remarkable con- 
sideration is allowed the CO in the type of 
work to which he is to be assigned. 

For young men, holding religious con- 
victions against military service, who 
wish to serve their country and remain 
within the law, the following steps should 
be followed: 

1. On the classification questionnaire 
(SSS Form 100), the registrant should 
signify under the proper heading his re- 
ligious objection to military service. 

2. He will then receive the special form 
for COs (SSS Form 150) which he fills out 
to secure classification I-O. 

3. Local Boards will probably have lists 
soon of jobs open to COs who have ob- 
tained classification I-O. 

4. Objectors may wait for induction or 
volunteer for work they select themselves 
in accordance with the law subject to the 
approval of the Loca] Board. 

GEORGE R. EDWARDS. 

Pittsboro, N. C. 
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Private employment is not approved | 
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Supreme Court Decision Favors Released Time Plan 


Religious Instruction Off School 
Premises Favored 
By Ruling 


Washington, D. C. (RNS) In a 6-3 
decision, the United States Supreme 
Court upheld the constitutionality of the 
released-time program of religious edu- 
cation by the public schools in New 
York. 

Under the program, children are re- 
leased from public schools one hour a 
week to attend religion classes off 
school premises with the permission of 
their parents. 

The majority opinion was written by 
Justice William O. Douglas. Agreeing 
with him were Chief Justice Fred H. 
Vinson and Justices Stanley Reed, Har- 
old H. Burton, Tom C. Clark and Sher- 
man Minton. 

They held that the program, set up 
under state law, does not violate the 
principle of church-state separation as 
guaranteed in the First Amendment of 
the Constitution. In this connection, 
Justice Douglas said that the New York 
plan has neither prohibited the ‘‘free 
exercise’ of religion nor has made a law 
“respecting an establishment of relig- 
ion.” 


No Coercion Seen 


Justice Douglas stressed that there 
is no constitutional requirement which 
makes it necessary for government to 
be hostile to religion ‘‘and to throw its 
weight against efforts to widen the effec- 
tive scope of religious influence.’’ He 
held further that there was no coercion 
in the released-time program. 

The majority decision also said that 
the New York plan was different from 
the Champaign, [ll., program which the 
Supreme Court declared illegal in 
March, 1948, on the demand of Vashti 
McCollum. 

In the McCollum case, Justice Doug- 
las said, religious instruction was given 
in public school buildings and the high 
court opposed this use of tax-supported 
property for disseminating religious 
training. In New York, however, he 
said, the released-time program involved 
neither religious instruction in public 
school classrooms, nor the expenditure 
of public funds. 


Three Justices Dissent 


Dissenting opinions were written by 
Justices Robert H. Jackson, Hugo L. 
Black, and Felix Frankfurter. They 
differentiated the McCollum case from 





‘*‘VICTORY FOR PARENTS’’ 

New York (RNS)—Erwin L. Sha- 
ver, exccutive director of Weekday 
Education for the National Council of 
Churches, said the Supreme Court 
‘thas sustained an historic concept of 
democracy—the right of parents to 
direct the education of their children 
—one of the inalienable rights with 
which they are endowed by their Cre- 
ator.” 

Dr. Shaver said the high court’s 
decision “gives the green light to re- 
leased-time education which is al- 
ready carried on in more than 3,000 
cities, towns and hamlets across 
America.” 

“With new courage.” he added, 
“the thousands who have given con- 
secrated service to released-time edu- 
ration will redouble their efforts to 
make the program both legally and 
educationally valid.” 

As a result of the high court’s de- 
cision, Dr. Shaver predicted a.decline 
in a Protestant trend to establish day 
schools. This trend had developed, 
he said, because Protestants, unsure 
of the legal status of released-time 
programs, sought other solutions to 
the problem of including religion in 
the child’s every-day education. 

“Now that the green light has been 
given to released-time,” he said, “I 
believe the trend toward separate 
schools among Protestants will de- 
cline and they will continue their 











traditional support of the _ public 
school system.” 
the New York issue. 

The case challenging the _ released- 


time plan was carried to the Supreme 
Court by two Brooklyn parents, Tessim 
Zorach, a Protestant, and Esta Guck, a 
Jew, after the New York Court of Ap- 
peals upheld lower courts in their rul- 
ing that the program was not unconsti- 
tutional. 

In the majority decision, Justice 
Douglas discussed the scope of the First 
Amendment. 

“There cannot be _ the slightest 
doubt,” he said, “that the First Amend- 
ment reflects the philosophy that church 
and state should be separate. And so 
far as interference with the ‘free exer- 
cise’ of religion and an ‘establishment’ 
of religion are concerned, the separa- 
tion must be complete and unequivo- 
cal.” 


Jackson, Frankfurter and Black 
Say Issue Is Like that of 


McCollum Case 


However, he added, “the First 
Amendment does not say that in every 
and all respects there shall be a separa- 
tion of church and state. Rather, it 
studiously defines the manner, the spe- 
cific ways, in which there shall be no 
concert or union or dependency one on 
the other .... 


“Otherwise the state and religion 
would be aliens to each other—hostile, 
suspicious, and even unfriendly. 
Churches could not be required to pay 
even property taxes. Municipalities 
would not be permitted to render police 
or fire protection to religious groups. 
Policemen who helped parishioners into 
their places of worship would violate 
the Constitution. 

“Prayers in our legislative halls; the 
appeals to the Almighty in the mes- 
sages of the Chief Executive; the pro- 
clamations making Thanksgiving Day a 
holiday; ‘So help me God’ in our court- 
room oaths—these and all other refer- 
ences to the Almighty that run through 
our laws, our public rituals, our cere- 
monies would be flouting the First 
Amendment. 

‘“‘A fastidious atheist or agnostic 
could even object to the supplication 
with which the court opens each ses- 
sion: ‘God save the United States and 
this honorable court.’ ”’ 


Justice Douglas said that nullification 
of the law permitting the released-time 
program would have “wide and pro- 
found effects.”” He compared the New 
York practice of releasing students for 
religious classes with the long-standing 
practice of excusing students for relig- 
ious observances of their creed. 


Religious Holidays Cited 


“A Catholic student,’’ he said, ‘‘ap- 
plies to his teacher for permission to 
leave school during school hours on a 
holiday of obligation to attend a Mass. 
A Jewish student asks his teacher for 
permission to be excused for Yom Kip- 
pur. A Protestant wants the afternoon 
off for a family baptismal ceremony. 


“In each case the teacher requires 
parental consent in writing. In each 
ease the teacher, in order to make sure 
the student is not a truant, goes fur- 
ther and requires a report from the 
priest, the rabbi or the minister. 

“The teacher, in other words, cooner- 
ates in a religious program to the extent 
of making it possible for her students 
to participate in it. Whether she does it 
occasionally for a few students, regu- 











larly for one, or pursuant to a system- 
atized program designed to further the 
religious needs of all the students does 
not alter the character of the act.” 


“We Are A Religious People” 


In a further defense of the released- 
time program, Justice Douglas said: 


“We are a religious people whose in- 
stitutions presuppose a Supreme Being. 
We guarantee the freedom of worship 
as one chooses. We make room for as 
wide a variety of beliefs and creeds as 
the spiritual needs of man deem neces- 
sary. We sponsor an attitude on the 
part of government that shows no par- 
tiality to any one group and that lets 
each flourish according to the zeal ot 
its adherents and appeal of its dogma. 

“When the state encourages religious 
instruction or cooperates with religious 
authorities by adjusting the schedule of 
public events to sectarian needs, it fol- 
lows the best of our traditions. For it 
then respects the religious nature of our 
people and accommodates the public ser- 
vice to their spiritual needs. 

“To hold that it may not would be to 
find in the Constitution a requirement 
that the government show a callous in- 
difference to religious groups. That 
would be preferring those who believe 
in no religion over those who do be- 
lieve.”’ 


As to allegations of coercion in the 
released-time program, Justice Douglas 
said that no pupil was “forced’’ to go to 
a religious classroom, and that a stu- 
dent was actually ‘‘left to his own de- 
sires’’ as to his religious devotions. 

He asserted that the school authori- 
ties were really ‘‘neutral,’’ merely re- 
leasing students when their parents re- 
He noted that if coercion had 
different” 


quested. 
been employed, a ‘‘wholly 
case would be presented. 


“May Be Unwise” 


Justice Douglas said that ‘‘this pro- 
gram may be unwise and improvident 
from an educational or a community 
viewpoint,”’ but he emphasized that the 
problem under consideration was one 
of constitutional law. 

In an elaboration on the difference 
between the Champaign, lll., case and 
the New York program, Justice Douglas 
pointed out that in the New York plan 
all costs, including application blanks, 
are paid by the religious organizations. 
Also, unlike the Champaign plan, he 
said, the force of the public school is 
not used to promote religious instruc- 
tion. 

“The (New York) public schools do 
no more than accommodate their sche- 
dules to a program of outside religious 
instruction,” he observed. 


“We follow the McCollum case. But 
we cannot expand it to cover the pre- 
sent released-time program unless sepa- 
ration of church and state means that 
public institutions can make no adjust- 
ments of their schedules to accommo- 
date the religious needs of the people. 
We cannot read into the Bill of Rights 
such a philosophy of hostility to relig- 
ion.”’ 


4 


While the dissenting justices criti- 
cized the majority opinion chiefly be- 
cause it saw a difference between the 
McCollum case and the New York pro- 
gram, they each offered additional ob- 
jections. 


Power of Coercion Used 


Justice Jackson said he felt the New 
York program was founded upon a use 
of the state’s power of coercion and for 
him that determined its unconstitution- 
ality. He wrote: 


“As one whose children, as a matter 
of free choice, have been sent to pri- 
vately-supported church-schools, | may 
challenge the court’s suggestion that 
opposition to this plan can only be anti- 
religious, atheistic or agnostic. 

“My evangelistic brethren confuse an 
objection to compulsion with an objec- 
tion to religion. It is possible to hold 
a faith with enough confidence to be- 
lieve that what should be rendered to 
God does not need to be decided and 
collected by Caesar. 

“We start down a rough road when 
we begin to mix compulsory public edu- 
cation with compulsory godliness.” 


Black Sees Constitutional Loss 


Justice Black’s dissenting opinion 
said the First Amendment “has lost 
much if the followers and the atheistic 
are no longer to be judicially regarded 
as entitled to equal justice under law.” 

He argued that ‘‘it is only by wholly 
isolating the state from the religious 
sphere and compelling it to be com- 
pletely neutral, that the freedom of 
each and every denomination and of all 
non-believers can be maintained.” 


Frankfurter Points to Alternative 


Expressing agreement with Justice 
Jackson’s dissent, Justice Frankfurter 
added: 


“The deeply divisive controversy 
aroused by the attempts to secure pub- 
lic school pupils for sectarian instruc- 
tion would promptly end if the advo- 
cates of such instruction were content 
to have the school close its doors to 
suspend operations—that is, dismiss 
classes in their entirety, without dis- 
crimination—instead of seeking to use 
the public schools as the instrument for 
securing attendance at denominational 
classes.’”’ 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


Paul Tudor Jones, Grace Covenant church, Richmond, Va., responds to the 
question put to him below. 


Why is it that real practicing 
Christians today are not effective in 
correcting the ills and troubles of 
the world? 


JONES: First, I’d like to say that 
real practicing Christians are being ef- 
fective in correcting the ills and troubles 
of our world. Certainly not to the ideal 
extent of correcting all the ills and 
troubles that we would like to hava 
them correct, but certainly not to the 
disparaging extent of writing off all 
Christian efforts. Take for example, 
what the Red Cross is being able to do 
now in the time when these tornadces 
are striking various sections of the 
country. Before the Christian impulse 
and inspiration found an expression in 
the organization and the ministry of the 
Red Cross, dis-organization and suffer- 
ing were widespread. I was also im- 
pressed in visiting a community that I 
had not visited in a long time, one in 
which I lived once, to discover recently 
the amazing progress that had been 
made in the realm of relations between 
the races. So many fine things had 
been accomplished. The pressure of 
daily Christian living was making itself 
felt. Noticeably, the fine influence of a 
highly trained, talented young Christian 
physician, who, being a white man, had 
come there from a sense of missionary 
impulse to give his life in taking care 
of physical and spiritual needs of the 
Negroes in that place. 

So, I’d like to say that I think lots 
of real progress is being made in cor- 


recting the ills and troubles of our day. 
I think Christ and Christians are tri- 
umphing; and [ feel that when we 
fail it is largely because we are not be- 
ing real Christians and are not prac- 
ticing our Christianity as we should. 
We are discouraged because we have 
not dealt adequately with some of the 
grosser social ills such as war and our 
disturbances between classes and groups 
in our nation. I feel that nearly always 
when there is a failure it is due to one 
of our weaknesses in the practice of 
Christianity: either the weakness of 
shortening our sympathy so that we are 
concerned only when we ourselves, or 
those who are close to us, are being in- 
jured; or, the weakness of our faith. 
(Too often we still believe in the force 
and the power of this world rather than 
the power of the gospel and of the Holy 
Spirit, and of spiritual good. We, in 
many instances, are still attempting to 
cast out Satan by Satan.) 

Then there is also the embarrassing 
and distressing weakness of our disor- 
ganization among the Protestants and 
all the Christian groups. If we could 
learn to pool our resources, if we could 
find more effective and dramatic ways 
of using the available Christian wit- 
ness in these areas that we need to cor- 
rect the ills and the troubles of our 
world. In short, IL believe that real 
practicing Christians can, if they wil! 
grapple with stronger faith and better 
cooperation, correct almost all the ills 
and troubles of our world that are 
brought on by sin. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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Religion and Morals 


ANY thoughtful Americans have 
M become seriously concerned 

about the apparently wide- 
spread breakdown of moral standards 
in our national life. They point to evi- 
dence of corruption in government; of 
cheating on examinations in educational 
institutions; of bribery of participants 
in college basket ball games by gamblers 
and to evidence of similar import along 
other lines. They conclude that the 
standards of morals which we have 
thought of as normal are being disre- 
garded by large segments of the popu- 
lation. Concern over this situation is 
not limited to church leaders or to those 
whose interest is based chiefly on re- 
ligious considerations. On the con- 
trary, many who have spoken out most 
strongly, approach the problem from a 
point of view in which the religious fac- 
tor is taken into account slightly, if at 
all. 


It is the belief of the Council of 
Christian Relations that we have here 
a problem which calls for careful 
study by every thoughtful Christian; 
that it is important to appraise, if we 
can, the extent to which the moral 
standards of our people have been, or 
are being broken down; to determine 
the causes of this breakdown and the 
lines along which efforts can best be 
made to restore the standards that 
are disappearing in various areas of 
life. 


I. Lowered Moral Standards 


The existence of widespread corrup- 
tion in government on the national and 
local levels has become increasingly ap- 
parent during the last few years. We 
have had the story of “influence ped- 
dling’ by ‘five percenters.”’ Millions 
have learned at first hand over tele- 
vision of the close cooperation between 
criminals and law-enforcement officers 
in many of our American cities. Numer- 
ous instances have come to light in which 
government officials or employees have 
accepted valuable gifts in exchange for 
favors and influence. One member ot 
Congress has been convicted of taking 
bribes to get war contracts for favored 
persons; another, of taking salary kick- 
backs from office employees; and still 
a third was fined for taking illegal cam- 
paign contributions from members of 
his staff. 

In one state, twelve persons have been 
indicted on the charge of selling Fed- 
eral jobs. It appears that large quan- 
tities of grain belonging to the govern- 
ment, stored in private warehouses, 
have been unlawfully sold by those in 
whose custody the grain has been placed 
for safe keeping. 





*It is understood that the report was 
written by the chairman of the Council 
on Christian Relations, George H. 
Wright, an Asheville, N. C., attorney. 
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An investigation of the administra- 
tion of our tax laws by the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue and the Department of 
Justice, has uncovered evidence of 
widespread corruption. Many highly 
placed officials have been removed or 
forced to resign and, apparently, the 
end is not yet. 

When we leave the field of govern- 
ment, and turn to that of education, the 
revelations, in some respects, have been 
more startling and disturbing. Mem- 
bers of college basket ball teams have 
accepted bribes to throw games for the 
benefit of gamblers. Ninety West Point 
Cadets were dismissed from the 
Academy for violating the honor system 
in examinations. As a result of inves- 
tigations as to the extent of cheating in 
two of our larger universities, almost 
half of the students questioned in each 
instance, admitted that they had been 
passing examinations dishonestly. One 
might inquire: 


What kind of moral standards will 
these students take with them into 
their business or professional lives? 


In view of all this, it is not to be 
wondered that some are beginning to 
say that common honesty is becoming a 
lost virtue in American life; that moral 
standards have sunk to a new low; that 
the Ten Commandments are on their 
way out as standards of human conduct. 

Many of those who have discussed 
this subject in newspaper and magazine 
articles, have been at pains to declare 
that the corruption which has been re- 
vealed—bad as it is—affects only a 
small segment of our people. For every 
government employee who has proved 
faithless to the trust reposed in him, 
there are, undoubtedly, scores who are 
performing their duties faithfully and 
honestly. Although ninety cadets were 
dismissed at West Point, the over- 
whelming majority were faithful to the 
honor code. Though a_ considerable 
number of college basket ball players 
have accepted bribes, thousands have 
not, and would not do so. Almost ev- 
eryone who has studied this subject, 
while admitting that the situation is 
serious and needs careful consideration, 
insists that the abiding virtues of truth 
and honesty still remain as standards of 
conduct for a large percentage of the 
population. 





II. Causes of the Moral Decline 


When we turn from a consideration 
of the extent of the revealed corruption 
and ask the question ‘“‘Why?” we are 


given many answers. Probably none 
contains all of the truth of the matter, 
but many deserve serious consideration. 


August Heckscher, in an article on 
“Ethics in Public Life,’’ appearing in the 
Yale Review for June, 1951, advances 
the idea that the increasingly compli- 
eated relationships between business 
and government, the growth of adminis- 
trative agencies as instruments of gov- 
ernment and other similar factors of re- 
cent development, have resulted in a 
situation in which many a public offic- 
ial and many a man who has dealings 
with public officials, can have honest 
doubt as to what is proper and what is 
improper in such relationships. He 
feels that there are many areas where 
“except for the bare prescriptions for 
strict legality, there are no meaningful 
and acknowledged patterns to which the 
man of average honesty is expected to 
conform.’”’ The remedy, he says, “‘is to 
explore the relationships which are nec- 
essary to the smooth-working of the 
government; to define them; to regular- 
ize them; and to set standards from 
which only the plainly dishonest will be 
inclined to depart.” 


Blair Bolles, writing in Harpers Mag- 
azine for January, 1952, on “Corruption 
in Washington, and What Lies Be- 
hind f{t.’’ makes a somewhat different 
approach. The key fact to him, is that 
in Washington there is a political pro- 
blem which underlies and generates the 
moral problem, and which must be 
solved before immorality can be rooted 
out. 


The political problem lies in the 
fact that Washington has become a 
financial center, and exercises many 
of the functions formerly exercised 
by private banking concerns. 


As was the case with private banking 
institutions in former days, the Federal 
Government has enormous power in its 
authority to lend or not to lend money; 
to grant or to withold tax favors; and 
to determine whose business it will ad- 
vance. This is the power of economics 
life and death. In the exercise of this 
power friendship plays an important, 
often the major role. In fact, Mr. Bolles 
says that in Washington “friendship has 
been elevated into a principle of govern- 
ment.”” This “friendship” is often cul- 


tivated by gifts and favors. This may 
involve no corruption in non-govern- 
mental transactions; but when the 


funds are public funds and the decisions 
are made by public officials it is quite 
otherwise. 


An analysis taking into account the 
entire problem of lower moral standards 
in the nation, is made by Saul Padover, 
in United Nations World for February, 
1952, under the title ‘““‘What’s Wrong 
with American Morals?” The roots of 
the present day moral sickness, he be- 
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lieves are hound up with the develop- 
ment of our society as a whole. To 
remedy the situation, we must re-exam- 
ine the entire set of moral values by 
which the individual lives day by day, 
whether he is a Congressman, a civil 
servant, a teacher, a student, a business 
man or other private individual. The 
moral environment in America, as he 
sees it, is sickly. The virus of improb- 
ity has penetrated large segments of 
the whole society. 


Dr. Padover accounts for the de- 
basement of public virtue on three 
principal grounds. The first is the 
consequences of wars which usually 
result, for obvious reasons, in a gen- 
eral lowering of moral and economic 
Standards. 


The second is the consequences of 
urbanization and industrialization. 
With this process, we in the South 
are becoming well acquainted. All of 
us have observed the movement of peo- 
ple in large numbers from rural com- 
munities into our growing cities, the 
rapid growth of towns around industrial 
developments and all the resulting 
strains on family, social and religious 
ties. Millions of people in recent years, 
have been living nomadic lives, moving 
from one community to another, often 
for reasons beyond their control; after 
each change being under the necessity 
of readjusting themselves to different 
surroundings: of making new friends 
and establishing new church connec- 
tions; of learning to live under different 
conditions. In far too many cases, the 
readjustment has not been successfully 
made and the result for the individual 
has been insecurity and frustration, and 
a loosening of moral ties. 

The third reason, says Dr. Padover, 
is to be found in the cult of materialism 
and individualism—the worship of ‘In- 
dividual Success.” In a society with 
social values disappear. 
The loyalty of the individual is to him- 
self, rather than to society as a whole. 
This point of view, fears the writer, is 
becoming a fundamental characteristic 
of American civilization. He pleads for 
a re-thinking of its own social values by 
the American nation. 

Felix Morley, writing in Nation’s 
Business, for February, 1952, looks to 
the consequences, rather than the causes 
of the situation we are considering. A 
representative government, he points 
out, is just what that expression implies, 
one which mirrors faithfully the virtues 
and the vices of the people, which ‘‘will 
not have vicious officials unless the citi- 
zens are themselves on the whole toler- 
ant of vice.” He recalls to our minds 
the prediction of Benjamin Franklin at 
the close of the Convention, which 
drafted the Constitution of the United 
government of the 


such ideals, 


States, that the 
United States, under the Constitution, 
“ean only end in despotism as other 
forms have done before it when the peo- 
ple shall become so corrupt as to need 
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despotic government, being incapable of 
any other.” 


“We shall ourselves,” says Mr. 
Morley, “by our effort and influence 
as individuals, determine whether or 
not the old gentleman was right in 
this as in so much else.” 


Congress considered this problem, 
and in March, 1951, acted on it to the 
extent of adopting the so-called Ful- 
bright which sought ‘‘to 
strengthen faith and confidence of the 
American people in their government 
by assisting in the establishment of 
higher moral standards in the official 
conduct of the executive and legislative 
branches of the government.” A spec- 
ial committee of the Senate committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare under the 
chairmanship of Senator Paul Douglas 
has recommended legislation to carry 
out the purpose of the Fulbright reso- 
lution. It proposes the establishment 


resolution, 


of a Commission on Ethies in Govern- 
ment having among its functions to in- 
vestigate and report to the President 
and to the Congress on the moras 
standards of official conduct of officers 
and employees of the United States; the 
effect thereon of the moral standards 
in business and political activity of per- 
sons and groups doing business with the 
government or seeking to influence pub- 
lic policy and administration; and the 
moral standards generally prevailing in 
society which condition the conduct of 
public which affect the 
strength and unity of the Nation. 

What does youth see in the contem- 
porary world? The editors of the Year- 
book of Education reply: 


affairs or 


“In this growingly puzzling world, 
where everything changes quickly and 
nothing seems stable and fixed, the 
young look for firm guidance and coun- 
sel. What do they find? A world of 
adults as puzzled and uncertain as they 
are themselves. So much has changed, 
so much has been proved wrong, every- 
thing seems so different: old ideas and 
conventions are no longer respectable 
simply because they are old or widely 
accepted. Should the rights of private 
property always be considered sacred? 
Are extra-marital relations always 
wrong? Is absolute freedom to be de- 
sired above all? Can one believe stories 
of miracles? Should one accept the 
dogmas of religion? Is the profit mo- 
tive a morally acceptable one? The list 
of questions could be extended indefin- 
itely and no easy and assured answer 
can be given to any of them—or, at 
lease, few would dare to give it or 
would be listened to if they did. Fixed 
standards, it seems have gone; the bar- 
riers to thought, speculation, doubt, and 
heresy are down. Jt is in this world of 
shifting, changing values that the child 
and the adolescent of today has to build 
his spiritual habitation.” 


A writer in the Christian Century for 
August 8, 1951, after discussing the 
matter, reaches this conclusion: ‘‘The 
problem goes deeper than committee re- 
ports or the compilation of codes. It 
goes clear down to the decision as to 
whether we are dealing with the differ- 


ence between right and wrong or simply 
adapting our acts to passing phases of 
manners and customs. It is on the rock 
of this latter belief—a belief fostered by 
schools and courts and all of the voices 
of a secularistic society—that the moral 
integrity of our way of life is being 
shattered.”’ 


Ill. The Way to Recovery 


Against this background of disturb- 
ing facts, and the analyses of causes 
and suggestions of remedies by the writ- 
ers referred to, this conclusion seems 
clear. Partial relief may be found along 
many lines which would alleviate the 
conditions resulting in the lowering of 
moral standards in various fields of 
American life and government, but the 
real remedy must go deeper. 

It must bring to our people a new re- 
alization of the fact that the world we 
live in and the land we live in are sub- 
ject to a moral order of Divine origin: 
that right is right and wrong is wrong, 
not because we think it so, or because 
we say it is so, but because God has 
made it so; that under that moral order, 
there are resulting standards of human 
conduct in the realm of government, in 
the realm of education, and in every 
other aspect of life where men are 
thrown together; that the preservation 
and maintenance of these standards is 
the business of every one of us, and that 
if these standards are not maintained, 
every one of us, sooner or later, will 
suffer the consequences. 

In strengthening the moral founda- 
tions of America the home has an in- 
dispensable part to play. “If there is 
one point on which all our contributors 
agree,’ say the editors of The Yearbook 
of Education, 1951, “it is the impor- 
tance of the unplanned and unformu- 
lated education provided in the bosom 
of the family. All of them see in the 
partial disintegration, the great weak- 
ening of this most fundamental of in- 
stitutions, one*of the chief sources of 
the prevalent frustration and moral 
weakening which seems characteristic 
of our century.’’ Moral recovery must 
begin then in the home with parents, 
who by Christian example and training 
transmit high religious and moral stand- 
ards to their children. 


The admonition, ‘Train up a child 
in the way he should go, and when he 
is old he will not depart from it” 
holds true even when he is playing 
basket ball or taking a college exam- 
ination, or performing his duties as a 
servant of government. 


It also seems obvious that in the ap- 
plication of what appears to be the only 
possible basic remedy, no agency can be 
as effective as the Christian Church. 
The youth of our land, to the extent 
that they receive much of it, often most 
of it, in our church schools. Campaigns 
in the field of Sunday School Extension. 
and Church Extension, are, in effect, 
among other things, efforts to raise and 
maintain the moral standards of those 
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communities in which the campaigns 
are carried on. Evangelistic efforts 
throughout the churches will, among 
other results, have a beneficient effect 
in the field of public morals. 

This is a job for every one of us. No 
one can say that his standards are un- 
important, for it is the aggregate of the 
individual standards that make up the 
community, state and national stand- 
ards. It is these latter standards which 
determine the character of community, 
state and national life. It is upon the 
maintenance of those high standards of 
morality which we proclaim as essential 
elements in Christian living, that the 
successful maintenance of our demo- 
eratic form of government ultimately 
depends. 

The problem, in the last analysis, 
seems to bring us back to questions like 
these, which each of us must answer: 


What standards have I established 
for myself in my daily living and in 
my relationships with others? 


What standards do I maintain in 
my home and in the training of my 
children? 


What standards are in daily opera- 
tion in my business? 


What standards do I seek to es- 
tablish and maintain in the life of my 
community as I participate in it? 


As David L. Cohn, one of our south- 
ern writers, recently put it, we must be- 
come able to distinguish between big- 
ness and greatness, success and achieve- 
ment, price and value, standards of liv- 
ing and standards of life. 

For an object lesson, let us turn to 
that most common of our media of ex- 
change—the dollar bill. On the back 
of the bill and on the left side, we see 
the reverse of the Great Seal of the 
United States. On it is depicted a 
pyramid, firmly grounded, symmetrical 
and well constructed, hut not finished. 
Above it is the All-Seeing Eye of Provi- 
dence, and the inscription, ‘‘Annuit 
Coeptis,’” meaning ‘‘He has smiled upon 
our undertaking.’’ The interpretation is 
this: 

The pyramid is the constitutional gov- 
ernment of the United States. It is in- 
complete as the work of man. unless 
guided by the will of God. The archi- 
tects of our government thought so 
highly of this truth that they proclaimed 
it symbolically on the Great Seal, by 
which the most solemn acts of govern- 
ment are officially attested. Also, it is 
daily under our eyes as we handle our 
most familiar paper money. 

If our moral foundations are to be 
secured, we must regard the message of 
the Seal as highly as did those who pre- 
served it for us on our common cur 
rency. END. 


“We Believe, and Therefore. . .”’ 


By HALFORD E. LUCCOCK* 


NE of the secrets of the power and 

expansion of the Christian church 

in the first century is revealed in 
the words of St. Paul: “We believe, and 
therefore we speak’ (2 Cor. 4: 13). 
Great life came from great belief; great 
action came from great faith. 

This is always the true order in any 
century. The poet, Emily Dickinson, 
expressed this truth vividly and com- 
pactly in two lines: 


The abdication of belief 
Makes our behavior small. 


The same truth was put in a positive 
form by a Scotchman, in a tribute to his 
native highlands. ‘‘It is a land,” he said, 
“where the great mists lie, but it is a 
land where the great streams arise.”’ 
That is true physically. Great mists 
often lie over the Scottish highlands. 
But in that mist-covered land, great 
streams arise, streams which bring to 
large cities life-giving water, and light, 
heat, and power. It is true spiritually. 
Faith in God and experience of God are 
often surrounded by a mist. That is, 
they do not have the sunlit clearness 
that a proposition in geometry has. The 
revelation of God in Christ is frequently 
called a ‘‘mystery” in the New Testa- 


*Faculty, Yale Divinity School. 
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ment. Again and again, St. Paul strug- 
gles with language to make it clear. 
There is no mathematical proof of God’s 
existence or of his nature. But faith in 
God is a land where great streams have 
arisen and do arise today—streams of 
God-empowered lives which have gone 
out to serve mankind. 

This seems obvious, yet important, for 
it is a truth often forgotten. Many peo- 
ple overlook the necessity of belief and 
faith in the determining of action. 
They act as though a man’s belief is of 
little consequence, that it is what he 
does, that counts. That has just as 
much sense to it as to say, “It doesn’t 
matter what a farmer plants, it is what 
he grows that counts.” Dr. Conan 
Doyle, for instance, the author of the 
Sherlock Holmes stories, said, ‘Belief 
and faith are small matters beside char- 
acter and behavior.” How nice! just 
grow oak trees; don’t bother with little 
things like acorns! 

The source of a church’s life and 
power is a great message of a great 
faith, first received, and then given out. 
The Christian church began with a great 
message of God’s revelation. If it did 
not have that, there would have been no 
use in beginning at all. As one has 
written truly, ‘‘The gospel that went out 
to the hard Roman world was not a 
robin redbreast on a Christmas card’’; 


It was not the motto, ‘“‘Peace on earth” 
picked out in cotton wool. It was the 
affirmation of Christ, who lived and 
taught and was crucified, and rose 
again, In the words of Dean Inge, ‘“‘The 
gospel was not good advice. It was 
good news.” It was the good news that 
“God was in Christ reconciling the 
world to himself’ (2 Cor. 5:19). 

That same message, that high faith, 
must be the center in which a Christian 
church lives and moves. Look at it 
briefly. 

1. That first message was a message 
about God. It was the faith that the 
things which Jesus taught and for which 
he lived and died were the very axis of 
the universe... . 

2. The earliest message was also a 
call to repentance. 
be so. 


That must always 
The first question ever asked in 
the history of Christian evangelization, 
at Pentecost after Peter’s sermon, was 
“What shall we do?’’ The answer was 
clear and emphatic: ‘Repent.’ 

That means, literally, “Get a new 
mind.” . . 

3. The first Christians proclaimed a 
message of God’s power in life. Chris- 
tianity is not first of all a demand, 
though it has stern demands. It is a 
gift. It does not say first, ‘‘Do this or 
that.”” It says, ‘‘Receive the unspeak- 
able gift of Christ.”” That gift of God, 
coming into the secret places of the 
heart, where the springs of life are 
coiled, empowers people to do what 
otherwise they could not do.... 


* * * 


One man once saw in the Panama 
Canal a sight which reminded him of 
this central truth of the gospel. He was 
on a ship going west, in one of the 
Gatun Locks. The ship had to be lifted 
up a long distance, if it were to go on 
with the voyage. The concrete walls of 
the lock rose up beside the ship like a 
skyscraper. How could it ever be lifted 
up? One thing did not happen. The 
engineer in the control room of the 
locks did not signal, ‘‘Full steam ahead! 
Everybody lift!’ That would have done 
no good. He quietly pushed a button 
and let in the water from Chagres Lake, 
high up in the mountains. The steady 
flow of that power from above lifted 
the ship clear to the top and sent it on 
at a new level. What the ship could 
not do for itself, power from above did 
for it. 

An engineering miracle? Yes. But 
it is only a faint picture of what has 
happened in millions of lives and what 
can, but the grace of God, happen in any 
life. God’s gift of power for living can 
come into a life and lift it up and send 
it out on a new level. Paul describes 
it, ‘It is no longer I that live but Christ 
liveth in me.” 

That is our gospel. God grant that we 
may never mislay it! 


—tThe First Fine Careless Rapture, 
Dept. of Evangelism, National Council 
of Churches. 
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EDITORIAL 


Dunbar H. Ogden 


Among few men in our chureh has 





the passion to see the reunion of Pres- 
byterianism in America been so con- 
suming as with Dunbar H. Ogden, of 
New Orleans, whose passing we reported 
here recently. 

For a good many years Dr. Ogden 
was chairman of our chureh’s commit- 
tee on cooperation and union and then, 
at the death of Dr. Mudge of the USA 
church, he became chairman of the 
joint committee. In this position of 
leadership he continued to serve until 
his retirement from the pastorate two 
years ago. 

Back in 1948 we paid tribute to Dr. 
Ogden as a ‘‘Notable Presbyterian.’ In 
a rich and varied ministry he was that 
and more, and the congregations and 
their children in six cities will long 
hold him in grateful memory. 

But so far as our church-at-large is 
concerned, his devotion to the grow- 
ing movement toward Presbyterian re- 
union was his great contribution and 
for his service toward that end we can 
be profoundly grateful. 
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When the day comes when the ranks 
are closed and the severed ties are re- 
united, we can be sure that among the 
great ‘‘cloud of witnesses’’ will be this 
grand servant of Christ looking on with 
a full heart and a thankful spirit. 


If You Need a Hymnal Now 


If a new Presbyterian hymnal is to be 
available within the next five years (let 
us hope), what shall a church do now 
if hymnals need replacing? 

This question is being faced in a good 
many situations across the church. 

Let us be so bold, then, as to suggest 
a step which will avoid possible waste 
and will help to prepare for the new 
hymnal when it comes. (This sugges- 
tion, it might be said, is advanced only 
after consultation with competent au- 
thorities in the field.) 

Purchase a full supply of the Hymnal 
for Christian Worship, published by the 
John Knox Press. Then, when or if 
the new hymnal is desired, the smaller 
hymnal can be used throughout the 
various departments and organizations 
of the e hurch. Indeed, when this 
hymnal, with its 300-odd hymns ap- 
peared about ten years ago, some 
churches, large and small, made it the 
hymnal for every use in the church— 
all organizations and in the pews as 
well, with entirely favorable and enthu- 
siastic results (names supplied on re- 
quest). 

Such a solution of the problem fac- 
ing a congregation will help to prepare 
the way for the new book and will avoid 
the waste involved in buying a hymnal 
now which would be replaced in a few 
years. 





‘In Passing | 


FELLOWSHIPS—Five Faculty 
Fellowships were awarded recently by 





choice 


the Fund for the advancement of Edu- 
cation (Ford Foundation) to professors 
These are 
They 


in Presbyterian colleges. 
understood to be large grants. 
went to approximately 240 out of 1,100 
applicants. Among the recipients are: 
Arthur W. M. Vose, Lake Forest College 
(USA), Ill, English; Thomas E. Hill, 
(USA), St. Paul, Minn.. 

George L. Abernethy, 


Macalester 
Philosophy; 
Davidson, History; and Vernon L. Boll- 
man, Occidental (USA), 
Calif.. Physics. Some of these awards 


Pasadena, 


were said to be for as much as $5,700. 
* aC ~ 

HERE'S A NEED: A conference hym- 

nal. Some years ago, John Knox Press 
took some of the plates from its Hymnal 
for Christian Worship and 
widely-helpful conference hymnal which 
Even 


issued 2 


sold then for about 15c¢ a copy. 
if it had to sell for as much as 25c now 
(though it probably wouldn’t in quan- 


tities) it would be good to re-issue this 


volume. A good many other situations 
besides conferences face a similar need 
—outdoor vesper services and others 
where portability of larger hymnals is 
a consideration. 
oe * * 

ANOTHER NEED: The National Coun- 

cil of Churches, we discover, has no 
way at present of letting the pastors of 
the churches which belong to it know 
of the many splendid helps which are 
to be available. For example, the Fel- 
lowship of Prayer which is widely used 
during Lent is unknown to many com- 
munities. Again, the stimulating Eas- 
ter-to-Pentecost booklet by Halford EK. 
Luccock which we are abstracting in 
these pages (see page 7) ought to be at 
the fingertips of every pastor. It has a 
stirring message which should be passed 
on. But most pastors haven’t heard of 
it. The reason for this is that the Na- 
tional Council Outlook, published 
monthly, and notices of these valuable 
helps are mailed only to those ministers 
and churches which make direct annual 
contributions to the Council. This, we 
feel, is unfortunate, since every church 
ought to have the benefit of these ex- 
cellent helps as soon as they are avail- 
able. Can the National Council find 
some better way to meet this need? 





Gift-of-the-Week 


More Than a Gift 


MAY 11-18—For the Rural Life 
Kmphasis, take the practical step 
outlined below and 





provide for 
your pastor's travel allowance. 


This week’s gift-of-the-week is not a 
vift at all. It is a matter of simple 
justice. It is a summons to take care 
of the pastor’s expense in running his 
car on the church’s business. Yet, we 
ean think of few things that would give 
a greater boost to the church’s ministry 
in rural—or any other (May 
18 is to be observed as Rural Life Sun- 
day.) 

Officers of a church should take this 
The minister should not have to 
request it, though there is nothing 
wrong with his submitting an expense 
account which includes this item just as 
wel as stationery used for church pur- 
mimeograph 


-areas. 


step. 


poses, typewriter and 
needs, postage used for church letters 
and notices and the like. Why the pastor 
should be expected or required to pay 
for any such congregational expense is 
a mystery. 

Suppose, therefore, that the deacons 
(or the Session may instruct) ask the 
pastor to submit a quarterly (or 
monthly) report of mileage in the use 
of his car on church business. They 
can then reimburse him on the basis on 
which the county agent is reimbursed 
for the use of his car—5c, 6c, 7e a mile, 
whatever it is. 
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EXPLORING AMONG THE FOOTNOTES 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





— 


“J speak the things which I have seen 
with my Father; and ye also do the 
things which ye have heard from your 
father..’-—John 8:38. A. 5S. V. 


(See ‘50,000 Errors?”’ in last week’s 
issue.) (MS means manuscript) 

F YOU HAD a copy of LOOK for 

Feb. 26 you may have noticed an 

article about the time scholars are 
having trying to get at the true text of 
the New Testament. You might easily 
come away (if this is new to you) with 
the idea that we have a very shaky New 
Testament indeed. 

Well now, it is true that you can 
hardly open your Greek New Testament 
anywhere—in fact, it is impossible to 
open it anywhere—without seeing at 
the bottom of the page a lot of hiero- 
glyphics which, being interpreted, mean 
that here and there the editor was not 
absolutely certain which words to print. 
Some old Greek New Testaments have 
it one way, some another. But when 
you have gone into these footnotes care- 
fully and at length (as you would do 
in a good seminary) you will learn that 
although there are many uncertainties 
about words and expressions, the basic 
truths are not affected. 

Let us explore the footnotes attached 
to one text: John 8:38. One English 
translation is printed above. Since we 
shall have to be talking about the 
Greek, let us write out, in English iet- 
ters, what the Greek of this verse is, as 
the Nestle edition prints it: 


Ha ego heoraka para to patri 
lalo; kai humeis oun ha ekousate 
para tou patros poiete. 


Now let us look (in the footnotes) for 
the “variants,” that is to say, places 
where the known Greek manuscripts do 
not agree with one another. This verse 
has several. 

1. The first two words in the Greek 
(“ha ego’)are written “ego ha’ in a 
number of MSS; Greek words can often 
be slid around like that without any 
change in the meaning. Whichever way 
you read it (scholars think the first is 
better) the first three words mean pre- 
cisely the same, either way: ‘‘What I 
have seen. . tg 

2. But wait a minute. That little 
word “ha” appears in the MSS which 
were used by the King James trans- 
lators as “ho” (in Greek, only one let- 
ter in either case!). Which is right, 
“ha” or “ho”? Well, all the oldest and 
best MSS have it ‘‘ha.’”’ The MSS known 
in 1611 were not the best nor the oldest. 
So “ha” is probably, if not certainly. 
right. Now, what difference does that 
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make in English? “Ho” is the singular 
and “ha” the neuter plural of the Greek 
relative pronoun. If “ho” were right, a 
good translation of the first three words 
would be: ‘‘That which I have seen.’’ 
If “ha” is right, then we should trans- 
late, ‘“‘the things which I have seen,” as 
the American Standard Version does. 
There is a difference here, to be sure; 
but gentle reader, does it strike you as 
being important? 

3. The next phrase, para to patri, 
means, ‘‘with the father,’’ but there are 
MSS that insert the word “mou”: ‘‘my.” 
Probably the word for ‘‘my’”’ was not in 
the original. Yet what difference is 
there? Jesus sometimes spoke of ‘“‘the”’ 
and sometimes of “my” Father, and if 
we are not quite certain which words he 
used on this occasion, our uncertainty 
does not affect the essential meaning at 
all. 

4. A few ancient MSS, some rather 
reliable ones, at this point put in the 
word “tauta”’: “these,” before the next 
word “lalo”; “I speak.’ Let’s try it 
both ways. (a) What I have herad with 
the Father, I speak. (b) What I have 
heard with the Father, these things I 
speak. Granted that we don’t feel per- 
fectlvy sure which is the original read- 
ing, and granted that the King James 
Version is from the wrong one, still the 
meaning has not been changed a bit. 

5. The word ‘“lalo” means “I speak.” 
Now a very old Syriac translation of the 
Gospel has “‘T do’’ in place of “‘I speak.” 
You might say this doesn’t count, be- 
cause it is a Syriac translation, not 
Greek at all. On the other hand, this 
particular MS, discovered in 1892 on 
Mt. Sinai, was translated from the 
Greek at a date even earlier than that 
of the writing of most of the known 
Greek MSS. Hence it is possible, either 
(a) that the Greek word which this 
Syriac translator was using, had the 
Greek word for ‘TI do’’; or (b) that the 
Syraic translator just made a mistake. 
There you have it: you know as much 
as the learned scholars do. They don’t 
know, for certain, whether the orizgiral 
Greek had “I speak” or “TI. do”: though 
they think it by all means likely that it 
was “TIT speak.” Again, does this make 
a vast difference, either way you read 
it? 

6. The word “oun” is omitted by 
some MSS and by translators too. It 
means “‘therefore.” 

7. The rest of the sentence, accord- 
ing to what the most probable Greek 
text gives us, is: and so you too do what 
you have heard from your father. But 
*ekousate” (‘heard” or ‘‘have heard’’) 
is given in some ancient MSS, including 
that same Syriac MS we just met, as 
‘“theorakate”: ‘‘have seen.”’ 


8. There is also the same uncertain- 
ity here between “ho” and “ha” with 
the latter more likely right. 

9. The two oldest and most reliable 
of the MSS divide from each other on a 
point here. One has “from the Father,”’ 
the other has “from your father.’”’ Here 
there is a real difference in meaning. 
If the reading, ‘“‘the Father,” is right, 
then the sentence would not make 
sense, at first glance, for Jesus would 
be saying to his enemies and slanderers, 
“You do the things you have heard (or 
seen) from the Father,” which he cer- 
tainly could not have meant to say. But 
that last word “‘poiete” is just the same 
in Greek whether it is indicative or im- 
perative, and if the word ‘“humon” 
(“‘your’’) really does not belong in the 
sentence, then the word ‘“‘poiete’”’ must 
represent a command, and the whole 
sentence will mean: “I do what I have 
heard from the Father; so therefore see 
that you do what you have heard from 
him.” On the other hand, if “your” 
does belong in the sentence, then “your 
father” means the devil, and the fast 
word is indicative, and the sentence 
means: “I do what I learned from God 
my Father, and you do what you learned 
from the devil, your father.” Here at 
last is one real difference among all the 
little ones. And yet, when you come 
to look at it, no major doctrine is 
changed, nothing vitally affecting faith 
has been added or subtracted, no mat- 
ter which is the right way to read this 
verse. 


OW ALL THIS must seem to you 
frightfully dull, but the dullness 
has a point. We have used up 

all this space on just one verse, looking 
at many of the variants in it. You can 
see what a tremendous job it must he 
to look at all the MSS there are and 
classify their readings, throughout the 
entire New Testament! No wonder that 
scholars of all faiths have to unite on 
the job; it is too big for one man, too 
long for one generation. 

But the fact still remains, and per- 
haps our excursion through these foot- 
notes may have made it clearer, that 
even though we may not know what the 
true and original Greek was, (a) we do 
know pretty close to it, and (b) even 
where we are uncertain, the uncertain- 
ties are relatively slight. 

The drapery of the words may sway 
in the breeze, but the light of truth 
shines through it all the same. 
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Committee on National Missions. 


CHURCH NEWS 


T. K. Young to Speak 
At USA Assembly 


Presbyterian, USA, News 





Presbyteries Endorse Dr. Morse 
As Candidate for Moderator 


Hermann N. 


Thomas K. Young, pastor of Idlewild 
Church, Memphis, has been invited to 
represent the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S., at a popular meeting of the 164th 
General Assembly to be known as a 
“Service of Ecumenical Worship Cele- 


drawn from the race. 
teries have endorsed Dr. 


Sunday night, May 25. The service will 
feature participation by a number of 
representatives from Protestant de- 
points of the Assembly. Dr. Young is 
scheduled to preach the sermon. He 
will also bring greetings from the U. S. 
Church at the business session Tuesday 
morning, May 27, when the Assembly 
will hear the report of the Standing 


character. 


Morse, of New York, 
general secretary of the Board of Na- 
tional Missions is the only candidate 
thus far for the Moderatorship of the 
164th General Assembly, John A. Mue- 
kay, of Princeton, and John W. Christie. 
of Wilmington, Del., both having with- 
Several presby- 
Morse as a 
candidate. Dr. Morse recently published 
a fine history of Presbyterian home mis- 
brating the Reformed Faith,” at Fifth sions, entitled ‘From Frontier to Fron- 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York, tier,”’ in which he traced the self-sacri- 
ficial and heroic record of the home mis- 
sionaries who labored for Christ on the 
rough frontier of American civilization. 
nominations, and will be one of the high Dr. Morse shows the influence of the 
church on the development of the na- 
tion, and shows the deep interrelated- 
ness of the church’s mission with the 
shaping and forming of the national 
Dr. Morse wrote his book to 
commemorate the 150th anniversary of 
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An accredited, four-year, liberal arts 
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Address, Samuel Burney Hay, President, Box 483, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 
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Ww illiam C. Pressly, President, Raleigh, North Carolina. 
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1819 Coordinate education. Two beautiful 


campuses Joint classes. Presbyterian affilia- 
tion. Send now for fully illustrated booklet to 


Le Walter A. Groves, President 
CENTRE COLLEGE OF KENTUCKY. Box 401-0, Danville, Kentucky 














the Board of National Missions. A mass 
rally celebrating the anniversary wil] be 
held at Madison Square Garden, New 
York, Tuesday night, May 27. Louis 
H. Evans, pastor of First Church, Holly- 
wood, Calif., will be the principal 
speaker. 


Extend Greetings to Governing 
Bodies of Churches in Far East 

John Coventry Smith, of New York, 
secretary for Japan, Korea, Thailand. 
and the Philippines, of the Board of 
Foreign Missions, was scheduled to rep- 
resent the Presbyterian Church, USA, 
at the dedicatory exercises for the new 
International Christian University of 
Japan, at Tokyo, late in April. Dr. 
Smith’s schedule included a visit to the 
General Assembly of the United Church 
of Christ in the Philippines, in mid-May 
at Dumaguete. He was also to attend 
as fraternal delegate a meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the Church of 
Christ in Thailand, in Bangkok. The 
executive committee of the Western 
Section of the World Presbyterian Al- 
liance, at its spring meeting, invited Dr. 
Smith to represent it as a fraternal dele- 
gate to these meetings. The commit- 
tee also invited Paul B. Freeland, of 
Nashville, to represent the Western Sec- 
tion at the recent meeting of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in Korea. J. Henry Carpenter, 
executive secretary of the Brooklyn Di- 
vision of the Protestant Council of New 
York, a member of Brooklyn-Nassau 
Presbytery of the Presbyterian Church, 
USA, was scheduled to attend the ICU 
dedicatory exercises as representative of 
the Association of Council Secretaries. 
He was to remain in Japan as guest of 
Toyohiko Kagawa, visiting with Kagawa 
the new chapels which have been erected 
in Japan as the fruits of a collection of 
funds taken during a sojourn of Kagawa 
in the United States from July 14, 1950 
to New Year’s Day, 1951. Dr. Carpen- 
ter headed a national committee to wel- 
come Dr. Kagawa during this period, 
and, in 156 stops in 156 cities, arranged 
by Dr. Carpenter and his committee, a 





Davis and Elkins College 


Elkins, West Virginia 


A four-year college for men and 
women. 

Member of and accredited by North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 
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and thorough scholarship. 

Personal interest in the individual 
student. 
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total of $156,000 was collected. 


Explain Details of Project 
For Mass Pulpit Exchange 

An exchange of pulpits on an exten- 
sive scale between the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S., the United Presbyterian 
Church, and the Presbyterian Church, 
USA, recommended to their respective 


General Assemblies by the joint confer- 
ence, of the committees on cooperaiion 
and union of the three churches at Cin- 
cinnati in March, has been further ex- 
plained by Allan MacLachlan Frew, of 
Detroit, originator of the project and 
chairman of the committee in the USA 
church which drew up the details 
of the project. Associated with Dr. 


Frew on the committee were Bugene 
Carson Blake, of Philadelphia, Stated 
Clerk of the General Assembly, and W. 
Glen Harris, of Birmingham, Mich. In 
his report Dr. Frew commented: 


We believe that every constructive ef- 
fort is needed to create a climate favor- 
able to union among the laity of the de- 
nominations involved. Any means that 
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For Musicians 
_.. Ministers 


school. 
articles. 


I. Introduction 


tant music. 


II. Hymnals and Hymns 


13. The choice of hymns. 


CHURCHES WILL DO 
WELL TO SUBSCRIBE 
FOR: 
Choir Directors 
Organists 
Choir members 
Music committee 
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... and Everybody 
who likes to 


S-I-N-G 


A grand series of brief articles on congregational singing will begin in these columns 


They are written by Dr. James R. Sydnor, professor of sacred music at the Assembly’s Training 
Every OUTLOOK reader—every church member—will be intensely interested in these 
T-E-L-L your friends about them; encourage them to be on the subscription list at the 
beginning. This is a bare outline for many more than 29 articles: 


The Development of Congregational Singing 
1. Congregational singing needs improving. 
2. Congregational singing at the heart of Protes- 


8. Five values of hymn singing. 
4. What is great congregational singing? 


5. Southern Presbyterian hymnody. 17. Congregational rehearsals. 
6. A hymnal and an art gallery. 18. The laws of learning hymns. 


7. How to select and use a hymnal. 22. Hymn dramas. 23. Hymn stories. 
8. An ecumenical hymnody. VII. Miscellaneous. 

9. Some tests of a good hymn. 24. Acoustics and congregational singing. 
10. Hymns and/or choruses. 25. Ways of varying hymn singing. 
11. How to substitute hymn tunes. 26. Hymns in family life. 


Ill. Hymn singing and the leader in worship. 


12. The influence of the leader in worship. 29. 


Doesn’t that fire your imagination? 
important—to you, to your home, your friends, your church! 


In Addition, i 





At a youth convention, Dr. Sydnor plays.—Photo, KJFir. 


very soon! 


IV. The Player (Organist, Pianist) of Hymn Tunes. 
14. How to play hymns. 
15. Preludes based on hymn tunes. 
V. The Choir and Hymn Singing. 
16. How a choir can help congregational singing. 
VI. Educating the congregation. 


19. How to teach a new hymn. 
20. Hymn services. 21. Hymn festivals. 


27. The devotional use of hymns. 

28. Directing hymn singing. 

Church school hymnody and congregational 
singing. 


Mark this down as an inspiring, widely-discussed series— 








THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK @ 1 North 6th Street @ Richmond 19, Va. 
Beginning with the first of the Sydnor series on congregational singing, enter the 
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can further understanding, create con- 
fidence, dissipate false notions and in- 
terpret the sound reasons for union are 
worth trial and support. We believe 
that the exchange of pulpits on a mass 
scale accompanied by an educational 
motive to create understanding and 
friendship offers a constructive medium 
by which to foster such a climate. 


The committee’s proposals included: 
(1) Formation of a joint committee con- 
sisting of three members each from the 
three denominations; (2) the exchange 
to be limited to one special month each 
year such as November, or January or 
May, to be determined by the joint com 
mittee; and (3) the initial goal for the 
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first year to be 500 exchanges and the 
average rate of 125 per Sunday. The 
following rules were recommended: (i) 
All exchanges to be supervised by the 
joint committee; (2) each church par- 
ticipating in the exchange to be invited 
to contribute $5 to help defray expense 
of the service of the committee; (8) all 
eategories of congregations to be repre- 
sented in the exchange; (4) each send- 
ing church to defray traveling expenses 
of ministers, and each receiving church 
to defray expenses of entertaining guest 
minister; (5) the opportunity to be pro- 
vided for ministers and churches to 
volunteer to participate in exchange: 
likewise, the committee to exercise ini- 
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Fulton, Missouri 
A four-year Liberal Arts College with a century of distinctive 
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For catalog and information write 
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tiative in inviting selected ministers and 


churches to participate; and (6) the 
committee to prepare a statement brief- 
ing the participating ministers on pro- 
cedure and pertinent facts emphasizing 
ways and means to promote understand- 
ing. 


Presbyterian Historical Society 
Was Founded in Charleston in 1852 

The Presbyterian Historical Society 
is celebrating its centennial year. An 
autographed letter of John Adams, ser- 
ond President of the United States, was 
recently presented to the society. The 
letter, dated, Jan. 5, 1791, when Mr. 
Adams was Vice-President, and the na- 
tional government located in Philadel- 
phia (1790-1800), expresses Mr. Adams 
thanks to the church for ‘‘appropriating 
the large Pew fronting the Pulpit, and 
the two Pews adjoining it, for the use 
of the Vice-President of the United 
States and also such members of both 
Houses of Congress who choose during 
their Sessions to worship in_ that 
church.” The society was founded at 
Charleston, S. C. in May, 1852, in con- 
nection with a meeting of the Gencral 
Assembly. 

WALTON W. RANKIN. 
Philadelphia. 


MEMORIAL 


RALPH VAN CLEVE RITCHIE 

Rev. Ralph Van Cleve Ritchie was born 
at Parkersburg, W. Va., September 18, 
1920. On March 2, 1952, he was called to 
his eternal heavenly reward. He was the 
son of Ralph Ewing Ritchie and Margaret 
Van Cleve Ritchie. He was married to 
Miss Blanche Hudson at Raleigh, N. C., 
on June 24, 1944. To this union there were 
born four children, Margaret White, James 
Van Cleve, Bettie Trigg, and Mary Hudson. 
He is survived by his wife, four children, 
father, mother, and one brother, Stuart 
Ritchie. 

Mr. Ritchie received the degree of A. B. 
from Hampden-Sydney College and the de- 
gree of B. PD. from Union Theological 
Seminary of Virginia. He was ordained 
by the Winston-Salem Presbytery on May 
26, 1946: was elected Moderator of the 
sixtieth stated meeting of the Presbytery 
on October 12, 1948; was a commissioner 
to the 1950 General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States; and 
was elected permanent clerk of the Wins- 
ton-Salem Presbytery on January 16, 1951. 

At a congregational meeting held De- 
cember 17, 1944, Ralph Van Cleve Ritchie 
was called as pastor of the Elkin Presby- 
terian Church, while he was still a stu- 
dent at Union Theological Seminary and 
he served his entire ministry as pastor of 
this church. The church has gone steadily 
forward from a2 home mission church to 4 
self supporting church under his efficient 
leadership. 

In the life of the community as well as 
his church Ralph Ritchie was a man much 
loved and esteemed by all who knew him 
and his influence was extended through- 
out the community. A good man is truly 
a great man. 

The subject of his last sermon was “Op- 
eration Lifetime,” and the text: “I have 
fought a good fight, I have finished my 
course, [have kept the faith.”—II Timothy 
4:7, 

Adopted by the Session March 12, 1952. 

T. C. McKNIGHT, Moderator 
HOKE F. HENDERSON, Clerk. 
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BIBLE STUDY 





God’s Estimate of Human Life 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR MAY 25, 1952 
ixodus 20:13; Matthew 5:21-26; 18:0-6; Luke 9:51-56. 


A lesson on God’s estimate for human 
life is most timely, for in some ways 
human life has never been held more 
cheaply. In his two-volumed study of 
war, Quincy Wright points out that 
more men were killed in war during the 
first forty years of this century than in 
all of the preceding 709 years of West- 
ern history. Casualties in World War 
II were not included in this estimate. 
Throughout Europe and Asia untold 
millions died as a result of this con- 
flict. United Nations troops, excluding 
South Koreans, had lost 16,805 men 
killed in Korea by the end of 1951. 
Total casualties in Korea were esti- 
mated at almost two millions, exclusive 
of 31,701 killed in automobile acci- 
dents, an estimated 2,000 killed in 
shooting accidents, and 56,000 killed in 
other accidents. Suicides numbered 
16,003. A large part of our national 
budget is spent in preparations for pos- 
sible wars, including more efficient 
atom bombs, capable of wiping out en- 
tire cities. 

Against this background, let us con- 
sider our Scripture text. 


I. The Prohibition of Murder 


The first of the Ten Commandments 
dealing with our duty toward man as 
man, is based on the sacredness of 
human life: ‘Thou shalt not kill.” In 
the English Revised Version the verse 
is translated more correctly, ‘“‘Thou 
shalt do no murder.”’ Goodspeed in like 
manner translates, ‘“‘You must not com- 
mit murder.” And this is the true 
meaning of the commandment. As 
Canon Driver points out, “The Hebrew 
word implies violent, unauthorized kill- 
ing.” The Sixth Commandment does 
not refer, therefore, to killing by acci- 
dent or in self-defense. 

The Old Testament does not, however, 
look upon unwitting killing as any light 
offense. In Numbers 35:9-34 provision 
was made for the establishment of cities 
of refuge into which a manslayer might 
pass and secure asylum from a relative 
determined to avenge his kinsmen. In 
these cities of refuge the man who was 
guilty of an unintentional killing was 
deprived of his liberty for an indefinite 
term. For the murderer, the man of 
malicious intention who took the life of 
his fellowman, no sanctuary was to be 
found on the face of the earth. 

Hebrew law counted a man guilty not 
only because of direct action but also 
because of criminal neglect. Deuter- 
onomy, for example, provides that an ox 
which gores a human being is to be put 
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to death; if it was an ox which was 
“‘wont to push with his horn in time 
past” and which the owner did not keep 
penned up, he, the owner, also was to 
be put to death. Similarly, if a man dug 
a pit and failed to cover it and some- 
one else’s cow fell into it, the owner of 
the pit had to make good the loss (Ex- 
odus 21:33-34). So also an owner was 
held responsible if he failed to build a 
battlement about his roof to prevent a 
man from falling to his death (Exodus 
21:28-29). In a word, the Sixth Com- 
mandment was interpreted to 
criminal negligence. 

In our modern world, says Gardiner 
M. Day, more Christians violate the 
sixth commandment on this account 
than in any other way: 


ecver 


“We see this illustrated on 
hand. In the history of mining, for ex- 
ample, there are many instances of 
death due to criminal negligence, 
through the failure to take safety pre- 
cautions either on the part of the own- 
ers or of the miners themselves. The 
beautiful Sedilia in Christ Church, Cam- 
bridge, was given in memory of Sydney 
McKenna who lost her life in the fam- 
ous Boston Chestnut Grove fire which 
was definitely proved to be the result 
of criminal negligence on the part of 
the owner. Many a railroad underpass 
is testimony to some terrible accident 
which occurred before it was built. The 
town and the railroad concerned did 
not think it worthwhile to spend money 
to make the crossing safe until the com- 
munity was shocked into doing so by 
the loss of life in a tragic accident.” 
(Old Wine in New Bottles, Morehouse- 
yorham) 


every 


What about our traffic accidents? 
Nearly 14,000 persons were killed and 
more than half a million were injured 
last year by drivers who were exceeding 
the speed limit. One out of every three 
drivers involved in 1951’s serious acci- 
dents were speeding. Last year, as in 
1950 and previous years, excessive 
speed was far and away the most dan- 
gerous mistake in driving. This is re- 
vealed in a recent report of the Trav- 
elers Insurance Company. Of the traffic 
deaths, it is estimated that alcohol was 
a determinative factor in at least 25 per 
cent. Two high schools students return- 
ing from a debutant party, at which 
they had drunk to excess, ran their car 
into a stone wall, and both were in- 
stantly killed. About the same time 
two cars, filled with young people, 
raced down a broad highway. The first 
ear succeeded in making a dangerous 
turn; the second car was not so fortu- 
nate, and the driver and his companion 
were killed. Who are morally respon- 
sible for deaths such as these? 


Wrote a newspaper columnist: 


“Right here in Richmond [it might 
just as well have been your city] the 
laws of the roads are violated consist- 
ently, as any observant driver will con- 
firm. Drivers do not signal. They do 
not keep to the side they intend to turn 
into as they approach toward intersec- 
tions. They do not pause coming out of 
a driveway or entering a main thorough- 
fare from a side street. They park 
double. They cross solid lines. Some- 
times they pass on the right. They 
speed. They drive with glaring lights. 
Not all of them, of course, but enough 
to demonstrate that carelessness, reck- 
lessness and blind flouting of motor 
vehicle laws are responsible for the ma- 
jority of accidents . .. . This lawless 
state of affairs cannot be blamed on the 
police. There simply aren’t enough 
police available to keep tabs on millions 
of law-breakers a-wheel. Only the in- 
dividual driver, constantly reminded 
that the responsibility is his, and that 
a person hurt or killed because of his 
lawlessness is just as badly injured or 
as dead as if hurt or killed deliberately, 
with malice aforethought .... We 
make a great to-do in this country 
about our regard for the ‘dignity of the 
individual’ and the ‘sanctity of human 
life.’ We preen ourselves on this hypo- 
thetical virtue, but prove ourselves con- 
temptible hypocrites as soon as we slip 
behind the wheel of a car.” 


This is rather strong language. Is 
it too strong, do you think? 

Is a war of self-defence forbidden by 
by the Sixth Commandment? The 
writer does not think so. He would 
agree with Dr. Day that 


“while killing is admittedly evil, 
there are times when it is the lesser of 
evils .... The fact that a Christian fre- 
quently can find no way to avoid killing 
in war should not make him renounce 
his Christianity, but should make him 
more keenly conscious of the sinful con- 
text in which the lives of all of us are 
set. It should make him the more de- 
termined to do all in his power to cre- 
ate a world in which man will not have 
to make choices between such terrible 
degrees of sinfulness. Instead of say- 
ing, ‘Because I fight in war [I feel I am 
unworthy to be called a Christian,’ he 
should rather say, ‘Because this evil 
is now unavoidable, I will dedicate my- 
self to striving to eradicate the uses of 
war.”’ (Old Wine in New Bottles) 

Is it wrong, then, to make prepara- 
tions for a possible war that may be 
forced upon the nation? The writer 
does not think so. It is important to 
realize however that preparedness for 
war does not necessarily prevent wars; 
too frequently it has led to war. Pre- 
paration for a possible war must be ac- 
companied, therefore, by positive efforts 
to insure the peace. 

Can a preventive war, as advocated 
recently by one of our Southern Pres- 
byterian leaders, and even more recently 
by one of our indiscreet generals in 
Europe, be justified? Certainly not, 
most of us would agree. [ think Jesus 
would reply to such suggestions, as he 
did to his over-zealous disciples in Luke 
9:51-56, ‘You know not what manner 
of spirit you are of” (K. J. V.). 

James T. Shotwell, historian, and a 
long-time worker for world peace, sug- 
gests a two-fold program for America 
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to follow: (1) check Communist aggres- 
sion in the present; and (2) develop 
social and political justice under the 
regime of freedom in the future. “The 
instrument to hold the divided world 
to this dual ideal of peace and justice 
is at hand in the United Nations,” he 
writes in the Saturday Review. Its in- 
adequacies are apparent, but still more 
apparent is the need for it. Even its 
failures clarify its problems. They 
should be a challenge to courage, not a 
source of disillusionment.” 

refrain from de- 
that 


unnecessary 


It is not enough to 
liberate murder, or 
gence which 
of life; we must enlist in the campaign 
And 


from negli- 


loss 


leads to 


to preserve peace among men. 


this leads us to consider 


Il. A Warning against Anger and 


Contempt 


“Ye have heard that is said to 
them of old time, Thou shalt not kiil,” 
said the shall 
kill shall be in danger of the judgment, 


but I say unto you that everyone who is 


was 


Master, “and whosoever 


angry with his brother shall be in dan- 
ger of the judgment’’ (A.S.V). In the 
King James version it reads, ‘everyone 
who is angry at his 
cause.”” This last 
all modern 
found in the oldest and best manuscripts 
of the gospel. 


Jesus 


brother without a 


clause is omitted in 


versions because is is not 


that it is al 


cannot mean 


Does then mean 
ways a sin to be angry? He 
for he himself 
Mark 3:5) 


and sin 


became 

Paul 
(Eph. 4:26, 
indicates that there are 


this, angry at 


times (cf. wrote, “Be 


anery not” which 


times when it is 


sinful to become anery, and times when 


it is not. As a matter of fact anger is 
one of the sinews of the soul; there 
are some things that ought to make us 
angry. If we can look out upon all of 
man’s inhumanity to man and not be- 
come tremendously indignant at 
times we have grown morally flabby 


The trouble with most of us is that we 
grow angry at the 


not 


things. 
that it 
that it is dan- 
a significant differ- 


wrong 


Jesus does say is sin to 
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Anger releases energy. That, 
no doubt, is its biological function in 
life. It enables the organism to draw 
on unsuspected reserves of strength to 
meet some sudden danger that confronts 
it. But unfortunately, anger which re- 
leases energy, also destroys the judg- 
ment. It takes off the balance wheel. 
As a result, we are apt to say and do 
things when we are angry that we 
would not say or do in our calmer mom- 
ents, and sometimes they are things 
which can never be unsaid or undone. 
Even when this is not the case, anger 
interferes with the proper functioning 
of our bodies; it disturbs our digestion, 
our blood pressure, and some- 
times eventuates in death. 

It is dangerous for the individual to 
be ungry; it is also dangerous for soci- 
Our political and 


ence. 


raises 


ety to become angry. 


economic leaders are facing problems 
today on which the welfare of future 
generations depend. More than many 


of us realize, those decisions are deter- 
mined by the emotional attitude of the 
American people. As Reinhold Niebuhr 
writes in his recent book, The Irony of 
American History, 

“The certainty of the foe’s continued 
intransigence seems to be the only fixed 
fact in an uncertain future. Nations 
find it even more difficult than individ- 
als to preserve sanity when confronted 
with a resolute and unscrupulous foe. 
Hatred disturbs all residual serenity of 
spirit and vindictiveness muddies every 
pool of sanity. In the present situation 
even the sanest of our statesmen have 
found it convenient to conform their 
policies to the public temper of fear and 
hatred which the most vulgar of our 
politicians have generated or exploited.” 


If our nation’s policy is determined 
by passion or dictated by hatred our 
children and our children’s children will 
the penalty. Again and again in 
the years that lie ahead, we will need 
to remind of the 
wise words of our Master, that anger is 


pay 


ourselves and others 
dangerous. 

It is points 
out, to cherish or express scorn or con- 
tempt for (Raca’”’ 
“Fool” indicative of con- 
tempt). It is more dangerous because 
anger is a sudden emotion which is not 
but 
more continuous 


more dangerous, Jesus 


our fellowmen 


were words 


always easy to control, scorn or 
contempt 
attitude 

It is 


cherish 


represents a 


individual to 
individual, 
class or arouses an 
answering contempt on the part of the 
individual or group that we despise, be- 


dangerous for an 


contempt for any 


race because it 


cause it shrivels our own soul, and be 
as Jesus indicates, it will bring 
the divine judgment. And 
if we are about to engage in 
the act of worship and there remember 
that brother has some grievance 
against us we had better halt our wor- 
ship and go back and be reconciled with 
brother. Jesus suggests that our 
worship is not acceptable to God until 
we have repaired the wrong that we 
have done to our brother. We cannot 


eause, 
us under 
therefore, 


our 


our 





get right with God until we are first 
right with man. And it is dangerous to 
delay. If we are not reconciled with 
our adversary while we are yet free anq 
while there is time, we may find that 
the prison bars have closed about us, 
and we will not again be free until we 
have paid the final penalty. 

It is clear that in this last illustra- 
tion Jesus was thinking of the nation as 
well as the individual. For every patri- 
otic Jew the one great adversary was 
the Roman. Change your attitude of 
mind toward the Romans, quickly, Jesus 
suggested, or the nation will inevitably 
suffer and in the end be drained of its 
last resources. Contempt, then, is dan- 
gerous not only for the individual but 
also for larger social groups. 

There are many illustrations of this 
truth in modern life. Pearl Buck, who 
knows the Orient as do few Occidentals, 
recently reminded us that to understand 
current developments in Asia we must 
remember that in large portions of this 
great continent, Americans are the most 
hated people in the world. One cause 
of this hatred, she explained, is the con- 
tempt which generations of white men 
have shown for men with different 
tinted skins. Some years before the 
Communists seized control in China, 
Paul Hutchinson, one-time missionary 
in China, wrote: 


“Close observers of the Orient—and 
some in Atrica—have been warning the 
West throughout the last twenty years 
of the rapid iise of racial self-conscious- 
hess and pride among tinted peoples. 
And the whites living in Asia and Af- 
rica, it must be admitted, have done 
little to assuage the racial sensibilities 
of the native inhabitants. On the con- 
trary many of them have conducted 
themselves as though it was their pur- 
pose to make all yellow, brown, and 
black men hate the sight of a_ white. 
Almost the only exception has been in 
the case of Christian missionaries.” 

And unfortunately those latter were 
all too few. 

We face many problems today in the 
political realm, in the social realm, in 
the economic realm, in the international 
realm. We cannot solve any of these 
problems on the basis of contempt for 
any people or any race. One of our 
duties as Christians is to eliminate it 
from our own hearts and from the heart 
and thought of the world. It is dan- 
gerous to be angry, it is more danger- 
ous to manifest contempt or to cherish 
it within our hearts. 

“Agree with thine adversary quickly, 
while thou are with him in the way; lest 
haply the adversary deliver thee to the 
judge, and the judge deliver thee to the 
officer, and thou be cast into prison. 
Verily I say unto thee, Thou shalt by no 
means come out thence, till thou hast 
paid the last farthing.” 

These are words greatly needed in our 
own day. 
based on “tTnter- 
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BOOK NOTES 


MEN, WOMEN AND MORALS. By 
Sylvanus M. Duvall. Association Press, 
New York. 336 pp., $8.75. 

This is an important book for coun- 
selors. It will doubtless be widely dis- 
cussed by others than counsellors for it 
sets out to discover ‘‘an approach to a 
workable code”’ in sex relations. 

The author is professor of social 
science and religion at George Williams 
College, Chicago and formerly professor 
of religious education at Scarritt Col- 
lege. He and his wife have written sev- 
eral important books in this field. 

Mr. Duvall is searching for ‘fa new, 
logical approach based on scientific evi- 
dence and expert opinion.’’ He comes 
up with some startling possibilities and 
he reveals an all-too-evident laxity in 
the sex code on the part of too many 
people. However, Christian people will 
be consoled and considerably encour- 
aged that he comes out at last to stand 
flat-footedly for the traditional chastity, 
fidelity, monogamy which the church 
has exalted. 

He listens to those who counsel 
laxity before or after marriage, those 
who want licensed prostitution. Then 
he comes forward with impressive evi- 
dence that under no circumstances are 
these standards to be encouraged. He 
says he didn’t know when he started on 
his study that he would come out with 
such an inflexible standard but the 
reader, seeing his background, suspects 
that he is glad he did.— A. N. B. 


TRADITION, FREEDOM, AND THE 
SPIRIT. By Daniel Jenkins. West- 
minster Press, Philadelphia. 195 pp., 
$3.00. 

Daniel Jenkins, a young English Con- 
gregational minister, is one of the most 
provocative theological writers today. 
Familiar with church life in both his 
own country and in the United States, 
where he has studied as a Common- 
wealth Fellow and lectured widely, 
Jenkins is admirably equipped to deal 
with the problem of tradition, its rele- 
vance for contemporary Protestantism, 
and its specific relation to human free- 
dom and the Spirit of God. 

The author’s introductory statement 
deals with the historic attitudes of Ro- 
man Catholicism and Protestantism to 
tradition in the life of the church. In 
the case of the former, tradition, in- 
cluding Scripture as a part of it, is cen- 
tral and has played a decisive role in its 
history. A similar emphasis, albeit con- 
ceived in different terms, was shared by 
the early Protestant leaders, who were 
deeply conscious of the continuity of the 
Protestant church with the church built 
on the “foundation of the apostles and 
Prophets” and were motivated by a de- 
sire to ‘“‘renew the ancient form of the 
church.”” One reason for the impover- 
ishment of later Protestantism was its 
loss of this Reformation insight and its 
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tendency to exalt freedom at the expense 
of tradition. 

In subsequent chapters Jenkins goes 
on to discuss the changed situation to- 
day. Within the context of the ecu- 
menical movement the non-Roman com- 
munions are not only discovering one 
another but are also moving toward a 
fuller appreciation of tradition as ‘“‘the 
living stream of the church’s life.”’ 
This trend began with the renewed con- 
tact between Eastern Orthodoxy and the 
West, and has been further influenced 
by modern theology’s emphasis on the 
church as the mystical Body of Christ 
and modern Protestantism’s revaluation 
of its attitude toward the Bible. 

In the short compass of this review 
it is impossible to do justice to the 
closely reasoned argument of the au- 
thor. Every one familiar with Jenkins’ 
earlier volume, The Nature of Catholi- 
city, will expect to find in this book a 
profound respect for the ongoing life 
of the people of God and, at the same 
time, a firm grasp of the fact “that the 
Lord who rules the church is alive and 
a present reality with his people in the 
Spirit.” In this expectation he will not 
be disappointed. This volume is a 
major contribution to ecumenical under- 
standing. 

JAS. I. McCORD. 

Austin, Texas. 
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They Went To College. Ernest Have- 
mann & Patricia Salter West. Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., N. Y. $4.00. 

Understanding the Books of the New 
Testament. Edited by Patrick H. Car- 
michael. John Knox Press, Richmond. 
$2.50. 

A Hymn Is Born, Clint Bonner. Wilcox 
& Follett Co., Chicago. $1.00 paper, $2.00 


cloth. 

Religious Beliefs of American Scientists. 
Edward LeRoy Long, Jr. Westminster 
Press, Philadelphia. $3.00. 

Prayer. Karl Barth. Westminster 


Press, Philadelphia. $1.50. 
The March Toward Matter. John Mac- 


Partland. Philosophical Library, N. Y. 
$2.75. 

A Man and His God. Russell J. Hum- 
bert. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, Nash- 


ville. $1.50. 

Marching Off the Map. 
cock. Harper & Bros., N. Y. $2.50. 

On Living With Yourself, Charles M. 
Crowe. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, Nash- 
ville. $2.50. 

God’s Word in Man’s Language. 


Halford E. Luc- 


Eugene 
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A. Nida. Harper & Bros., N. Y. $2.50. 

Possibilities Unlimited. Daniel Luzon 
Morris. Harper & Bros., N. Y. $2.50. 

Ye Are Gods. Annalee Skarin. Philo- 
sophical Library, N. Y. $4.75. 

What's Your P. Q.t Maureen Daly. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., N. Y. $2.50. 

Prayers of the Christian Life. 
Underwood Stephens. 
Press, N. Y. $2.775. 

Climbing Jacob’s Ladder. Jesse Bel- 
mont Barber . Board of National Missions, 
Presbyterian Church, USA, N. Y. 50 cents, 
paper. 


John 
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CLASSIFIED 


SIX CENTS per word and inital] including 
address. Minimum: $2, cash with order. 








HELP WANTED 





WANTED: A TRAINED WORKER for 

Sunday school and young people’s pro- 
gram, address G. L. Tucker, First Presby- 
terian Charch, Laurel, Mississippi. 





ROOMS FOR RENT 





ROOMS, BREAKFAST PRIVILEGES— 
Nurses, business women. Quiet home. 
1632 W. Grace, Richmond, Va. 
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An outside bulletin board 
will advertise your church, but 
Schulmerich “Carillonic Bells” 
will do it much more effectively. 
Their clear bell tones provide 
inspirational music for all within 
hearing—setting a mood in 
minds and hearts, a mood recep- 
tive to your message. 

For a moderate price, 
**Carillonic Bells” provide music 
that successfully advertises your 
church in every part of the com- 
munity. No church tower is 
required. Write for further details, 


SCHULMERICH 
CARILLONS, INC. 
43137-A Carillon Hill, 


k Sellersville, Penna. 


CParillonic Bells 


“Carillonic Bells” ig a trade- 
mark for products of Schul- 
merich Electronics, Inc. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

Robert F. Boyd, St. Andrew’s church, 
Charlotte, N. C., and part-time professor 
of Bible at Queens College, has 
named professor of English Bible at the 








been 


Assembly’s Training School, Richmond, 
Va., effective next fall 

P. S. McChesney has retired as pastor 
of Nazareth church, Reidsville, S. C., 
and has moved to Roebuck, S. C. 

Lamar Williamson, 
pellier, France, to 
Orlando, Fla. 

Russell M. Kerr from 
C., to Philadelphia 
Matthews, N. C. 

W. B. H. 
Presbyterian 


Mont- 
Ridgewood, 


Jr., from 


1409 


Winnsboro, S. 
chureh, Route 3, 
Corkey, the 
Chureh of Ireland, has 
been received by Albemarle Presbytery 
and will serve the Antioch, N. C., and 
LaGrange churches as stated supply. 

Clarence K. Ale from Gloucester, Va., 
to 211 Lynchburg Ave., 
Heights, Va. 

Missionaries to Korea, change of ad- 
dress: Margaret Pritchard, Jean Lind- 
ler, J. B. Hopper and O. B. Bush from 
APO 59 to’ Presbyterian 
Chunju, Cholla Pukdo, Korea. 

J. L. Mecklin, formerly of Fruitland, 
Mo., is now serving the Bellevue church, 
Caledonia, Mo. 

J. C. Siler’s retirement the 
Shepherdstown, W. Va., group of 
churches became effective May 1. 

George M. Oglivie, Roanoke, Va., will 
study at the University of Edinburgh, 
Scotland, during the year following July 
15. 

Cecil S. Callis, of the Mallow church, 
Covington, Va., has accepted a call to 


SS, 


“By their fruits 
ye shall know them” 


formerly of 


Colonial 


Mission, 


from 
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ing good leaders. 
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the Bethesda and Yanceyville, N. C., 
churches. 

A. L. has been on fur- 
lough in this country, has returned to 
Alfenas, E. de Minas, Brazil. 

H. Addison Woestemeyer, formerly of 
Lawton, Okla., become assistant 
pastor of Central church, 5101 N. May 
Ave., Oklahoma City 12, Okla. 

N. J. Salyer from Brownwood, Texas, 
to Donna, Texas. 





Davis, who 


Ministers’ Vacation Exchange 


ineluding Presbyterian, U. 8. and U. 8, A, 


WISH TO SUPPLY 
@Near Denver. 
ranged. 

Miss. 
@Anywhere, 5 Aug. Sundays. 

guson, Waterford, Va. 
@Orlando, St. 

Sundays, 





Exchange might be ar. 
July-Aug. C. R. Slider, Marks, 

has 

B. F. Fer. 


Petersburg, Fla., 4 July 
John Magill, 1090 Old York Ra, 
Abington, Pa. 

J. R. Woodson, missionary to Brazil, 
is now at Caixa 12, 
Brazil. 


@In or near Richmond, Va., 3 Aug. Sun. 
days. David C. Osburn, Cochranton, Pa, 

eCleveland or Wooster, Ohio, vicinity, 
July 27.—Jos, M. Gettys, Assembly’s Train. 
ing School, 3400 Brook Rd., Richmond 21, 
USA MODERATOR 7 

Only Hermann N. 
Missions executive of 


Patrocinio, Minas, 


Morse, National 
New York, re- 
nominee of any 
presbytery for the 
the General 
names have 
10.) 


POLICE CHAPLAIN 

Warner L. Hall, of Covenant church, 
Charlotte, N. C., has been sworn in ag 
chaplain of the Mecklenburg 
Police Department, succeeding 
Spaugh, who retired after 
that post. 


mains as an endorsed 
USA, 
moderatorship of 
Assembly. Other 
withdrawn. (See page 


Presbyterian, 
coming 


been 
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